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President’s Desk 


On April 21, the Council of National Defense appointed a Woman’s Com- 
mittee charged with the duty of coérdinating and centralizing the work of the 
women’s organizations throughout the country as to make 
Woman’s Service them efficient in this national crisis. In order to carry out 
Asked by Presi- ; . ‘ . ‘ 
dent Wilson this charge in the most effective way possible, the Woman’s 
Committee invited all the presidents of national organizations 
of women to meet in Washington, June 19, with the object of engaging the 
understanding and hearty codperation of all these organizations in the work 
of the Woman's Committee, and to present the plan for the careful coérdination 
of the work already in operation under the direction of the several organiza- 
tions. The Woman’s Committee of National Defense was appointed by the 
President of the United States and furnished with offices and stenographers. 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw is chairman of the committee. 

Over a hundred and fifty national organizations reported at this epoch- 
marking conference, briefly stating what each was already doing in the war 
crisis, and pledging coéperation and loyal support to the National Defense 
Committee. 

Mr. Hoover outlined his plan for food conservation, showing his thorough 
knowledge of world food conditions and of the part the United States must 
take in providing sustenance in order that the armies and the people may 
be kept in health and strength. 

(The first two weeks in July will be given to enlisting codperation of every 
woman in wise economy in order that the armies of the Allies may be noyrished. 
Mr. Hoover is giving his time and wonderful organizing ability to this pa- 
triotic service. His comprehensive knowledge of food supplies the world over, 
of the proportion of foodstuffs that the United States must supply—of the 
manipulation by speculators. His wonderful administration of Belgian 
Relief, inspires confidence in his ability to prevent the waste and unreasonable 
advance in price of the necessities of life. ; 

One branch of mothers’ patriotic service will be the careful economical 
management of the household. The saving in each home may be the saving 
of a human life. Who would not be willing to sacrifice something to do that! 

No one could listen to the marvellous reports of the work done and being 
done in this war emergency by women’s organizations of every sort, without 
pride and admiration of the ability, loyalty and patriotism of American women. 
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The National Congress of Mothers plan for mothers’ service in Army and 
Navy camps was heartily approved, and the work already done brought 
applause. 

These one hundred and fifty women’s organizations representing many 
millions of women unanimously adopted the resolution presented by Miss 
Anna Gordon, president of the W. C. T. U., urging war prohibition as an eco- 
nomic measure, and as a protective measure for the Army and Navy. They 
also pledged their coéperation in the measures proposed by the National 
Council of Defense. 

If woman’s service to the country could be tabulated, even in part, who 
could doubt that she is not an auxiliary but a main factor in war or peace? 

In a later issue of the magazine it may be possible to list the many services 
women are rendering to their country. 


Massachusetts through its president, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, made the 
generous offer that it would give $10,000 to the Endowment Fund of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associ- 
What Will You Do ations in 1917—18, provided that all the other states together 
eerie al to Would raise $10,000. Whether the Congress receives this 
the National Con- gift will depend on the activity and interest of the members of 
gress of Mothers the Congress in other states. 
og The opportunity is too great to be lost. The effort to meet 
ations? the stipulation on which the gift depends must be voluntary, 
for the Congress has no power or wish to assess its members. 
At the annual convention 120,000 members were reported. If each circle 
were to take up this offer and present it to its members, so that each circle 
would have a share in meeting the offer of Massachusetts, the tax would be 
light on each one, and the Congress would have $20,000 added to its endowment 
fund. 

There has been no time when the care of children was more necessary 
than now. The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations is eminently qualified to give wise care provided it has adequate endow- 
ment. : 


The Connecticut Manufacturers Association, representing over 200 of the 
leading manufacturers of that state, passed a resolution favoring complete 
me War Prohibition by a vote of 176 to1. That was remarkable. 

War Prohibition nee ; ee 
The American Medical Association, the most representa- 
tive body of its kind in the world, at its national convention in New York 
this month, adopted resolutions declaring alcohol to be neither a food nor a 

stimulant. That was remarkable. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction violated its custom 
of passing no resolution on a controverted subject, and recognizing the patriotic 
character and overshadowing importance of the question, unanimously adopted 
the resolution. : 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations passed 
resolutions urging war prohibition. 

Letters sent to The Congress of the United States, care of your Senator or 
Representative, will be read and appear in the Congressional Record. Every 
mother is interested in the passage of'this measure. She can write one letter 


and get influential men to write also. Congress will respond to the{demands 
of the people. 
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Children’s Leisure Hours 


By HON. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


It sounds probably a little untimely 
to talk now about leisure time and the 
use of leisure time, when throughout 
the United States we are called on to 
usg every hour of our time possible 
for production of one kind or another. 
But in times of war we should re- 
member that following the war there 
will be years of peace, and they will 
come after the close of the war. To 
the United States and its people 
these years will bring responsibilities, 
opportunities, and demands such as 
we have never known before, and if 
there has ever been a time in our 
history when we ought to give atten- 
tion to the things pertaining to the 
right education of the people more 
than any other time it is now. We 
should not forget that in our prepara- 
tion we are to prepare not only for 
what is immediately upon us but for 
that which is to come. 

When the time comes for imme- 
diate action it is too late for teachers 
and educators to work. We can do 
nothing now. Give us ten years less 
or more and we can do everything 
and anything that is possible. And 
so now for the years that are to come 
we are to prepare. 

The most important thing probably 
in the life of anyone is to have some 
kind of right environment for the 
hours of leisure. When we go to 
work we have our armor on, we are 
active, we are in the mood of resist- 
ance, we are not much in danger 
from any source; and people who 
are actively at work along any good 
line with work definitely chosen are 
not much in danger of temptation. 
But in times of leisure, when the 
armor is off, when they are open to 
impressions, when they are in the 
passive mood, it is all important that 
they should have the proper kind of 
environment and the proper kind of 
influences. Probably it is that par- 
tially that gave rise to the saying that 


an idle brain is the devil’s work shop, 
and that for idle hands there is some 
mischief found constantly. But it is 
not that wholly; it is the mood in 
which one is, the passive, unresisting 
mood. 

We have come to a time when 
universal culture is possible as it 
never was before in the history of the 
world, because of the fact that there 
is opportunity for leisure as we never 
had it. In the little city of Athens, 
with its hundred thousand people 
more or less, there was an average of 
ten slaves for every free man, and 
there came to that city the rarest 
culture that the world has ever known. 
Can you imagine yourself living in 
that city in the days of Pericles 
and the years following, and all of 
the beautiful buildings, the beautiful 
architecture then created, and the 
paintings and the sculpture and all 
of that beautiful art that was de- 
veloped? Then men engaged in phi- 
losophy, in writing things that have 
lived and will live forever; a little 
handful of men making a little spot 
on the earth—the city not more than 
half as large as the City of Washing- 
ton—making it known forever, so 
long as men and women of education 
and culture and ideals shall live in 
the world. It was made possible by 
each man having his slaves under 
him, making possible that fine type 
of leisure. And they learned how to 
use that leisure.. « 

But that beautiful blossom of civili- 
zation came out of the dungheap of 
the festering humanity beneath it, 
and as you look back and take in 
both sides of the picture it is not 
quite’so attractive as it is when we 
think of only one side of it. But 
to-day, with our scientific develop- 
ments, with our means of communica- 
tion and transportation, with our 
labor-saving machinery, with our 
knowledge and control of the forces 
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of nature, there are for every human 
being more than the ten slaves that 
the Athenian possessed on an average, 
and those things that did not count 
but merely made possible the leisure 
for those who used it and developed 
that culture. We have more than 
ten times his ten slaves, and we may 
have the means of food, clothing, 
and shelter to-day, the means of trans- 
portation, and all the things that are 
necessary to us, without giving all of 
our time in order to acquire them. 
We have some time when we are not 
slaves to our bodily wants, when we 
need not be giving our energy and 
our thought to acquiring food and 
clothing and shelter. 

That has come in this country in 
very large measure to women and to 
children; and it has come in a larger 
measure than ever known before to 
laboring men throughout the country. 
The eight-hour law is becoming quite 
common, leaving a good eight hours 
more, or at least six hours more, free 
from sleep and from eating, that may 
be used for recreation or may be used 
for creation, for study of the sciences, 
for study of art, for study of literature, 
to engage in and develop any kind of 
calling or avocation that one may be 
interested in, to develop along any 
particular line. I want to say a few 
words about this side before coming 
especially to the children. Children 
have this to a large extent in common 
with men and women. 

Some years ago I happened to be 
on a boat crossing from Sweden over 
to Scotland, and I was talking to a 
man from Glasgow. It was at a time 
when Glasgow was just attaining to 
world-wide interest because of the 
short hours there for laborers and for 
the half holiday on Saturday. I said 
to this man, “It must be a great thing 
for the laboring people, giving them 
some time to read, some time to en- 
gage in right conversation, some time 
to visit their friends, some time to 
play, some time to study the things 
in which they are interested.” But 
he said, ‘‘It is so far a curse to us, 
because they know no way of using 
that time except in drinking and de- 
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bauchery.”” Going to the city a few 
days later I found that was largely 
true. I: happened to be there on 
Saturday and Sunday and I said, ‘‘It 
is very important that this city at 
least should find some means for the 
right use of the leisure time of these 
people. This leisure gives oppor- 
tunity, if they know how to use it, 
and the city should find means of 
using it.” ‘ 
Here in this country if we only 
knew how, we might bring a very high 
degree of the finest type of culture, 
the kind that can come only from 
leisure hours for the great masses of 
our people. On the other hand, un- 
less we do learn the means of using it, 
then we must expect a degeneration; 
if leisure means only idleness, if it 
means only the opportunity to engage 
in things that are vain or vicious or 
frivolous, then those hours of leisure 
will not be especially helpful to us. 


GIivE Goop Books To ALL THE 
PEOPLE 


Therefore is it incumbent upon us 
that we shall find means of giving 
good books to the great masses of the 
people, that in every city, town, and 
village and at the county seat in 
every county in the United States 
there may be a good library, furnished 
with all of the books that the masses 
of the people would be interested in, 
with skilled librarians who know how 
to énlist the interest of the people 
and to get the books to them. In the 
country there should be_ branch li- 
braries in every village and at every 
cross roads, and every public school 
should be used as a means of distribut- 
ing books and gathering them in again 
so that all of the people may be 
reached. There should be lectures of 
the best type, open to all of the people; 
of differént kinds, so that all the 
people may find their interest. The 


moving picture is showing the desire 
of the people for it, and some day 
we shall know how to make use of 
‘that agency far better than we have 
learned yet. 
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Music FOR LEISURE Hours 

In this country we have not yet 
fully learned the value of music, for 
I know of nothing that comes so near 
getting to the bottom of the human 
soul as it does. I have thought that 
it stirs the soul with a great tidal 
wave, bringing to the surface its 
unseen depths and making possible 
new departures in life. 

The people is very poor that is not 
able to supply itself on every hand 
with good music. There ought to be 
an opportunity every week certainly 
for all of the people to go to some 
place and listen, not to rag-time, but 
to the very best music that can be 
furnished them. You will remember 
that Milton once made a plan for an 
agricultural college, an industrial col- 
lege, in which were to be taught the 
things that men and women would 
follow, but he provided in the cur- 
riculum in every possible course an 
hour in which the great organ should 
play and the very best music should 
be discoursed, that they might have 
an opportunity of listening to it. 


ArT GALLERIES 


There should therefore be good art 
galleries, halls of paintings, through 
which men may pass and share that 
universal language, as music is also, 
and to be able to have their souls 
refreshed and filled and_ inspired. 
They should have before them the 
canvasses painted by those who have 
been able to see a little deeper into 
nature and into life than the most of 
us have and teach us that we may be 
able to see what otherwise we could 
not see. 

There should be, so far as we can 
furnish it, marble carved into forms 
of beauty, human and divine, lifting 
the soul up, drawing it out, teaching 
it lessons that can not be taught 
in any other kind of way. 


Out-Door GAMES 


There should be opportunities for 
games. Some day we are going to 
learn really how to play, so that the 
great masses of the people may have 
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a few hours free from the routine work 
of the shop and office and elsewhere 
for free exercise out of doors. 


LIFE TIME SCHOOLS 


One thing, it seems to me, we might 
consciously put before us, and through 
the years we may attain to it. I 
have thought that our schools, formal 
agencies of education, should begin 
at six years of age or younger, with 
the kindergarten at four, and should 
continue for men and women until 
they are sixty or eighty or a hundred. 
If I had the making of the ideal, to 
put it into practical operation, I 
should say three hours of school a day 
for all people of whatever age; be- 
cause a child can learn as much in 
three hours of work as it can learn in 
a day—certainly as much as it can 
assimilate, as much as it can work 
over and make into its very self. A 
very careful study which has been 
made across the continent shows that 
children in school do not study as 
much as three hours a day. If on 
an average they went to school and 
worked intently for a period of two 
and one half hours, and then went 
home and engaged in some _ useful 
occupation, they would accomplish as 
much as they do now in the day. 
And if the number of days in the year 
were doubled, if there were six days 
in every week in the year, except for 
three or four for vacation, then we 
might accomplish about twice as much 
as we do now. With our eight-hour 
day, we might have for all people 
lectures, music, work in the labora- 
tory, lessons outlined for reading in 
the library and our homes, so that 
every person might have definitely 
some two or three hours of this kind 
of work throughout all of this life for 
every day. 

The result would be the possibility 
of a culture of a higher and broader 
and finer type than even the few of 
the Athenians knew in the days when 
each man had a large number of 
slaves. The forces of nature, our 
scientific knowledge, our labor-saving 
machinery, our ease of communica- 
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tion, and our readiness of transporta- 
tion and the ability to get together 
make possible these things that I have 
suggested. It is not far away from 
my main subject, because if we older 
people, men and women, set the type 
and the fashion probably the children 
will follow it, and maybe as the result 
of this we would find ourselves, after 
all, better able to direct the leisure 
time as well as the working hours of 
the children. 

Now to come back to the children. 
You will pardon me if I call your 
attention to the number of leisure 
hours that the great majority of 
American children have. The time 
has come when few of them under the 
age of sixteen do any steady work for 
remuneration or for the product of 
their labor. The time was, only a 
generation ago, when most of the 
work of the country, in the country 
and in the city, in the field and in the 
shop, was done with very simple tools, 
when we had very simple means of 
working the soil, and in the black- 
smith shop or elsewhere, and children 
could work with their fathers or with 
those to whom they were apprenticed, 
and they could learn by imitation. 
When the soil was broken with the 
little one-horse plow and a large 
amount of the work of cultivation 
was done with the hoe and the rake, 
when the wheat was harvested with 
a sickle, and the threshing was done 
with a flail on the threshing floor, 
and when the corn was planted by 
hand, boys were useful. They were 
useful at eight, ten, twelve, or fourteen 
years of age on the farm, and so were 
they in the shop. A boy could help 
his father, the cobbler, with the shoes. 
He could beat the leather, and other 
things of the kind. A boy was a 
help to his father, the blacksmith. 
He could blow the bellows and do 
other work about the forge. The girl 
was helpful to her mother in all kinds 
of things in the home. 

But in nearly all of our industries, 
both in country and in city, very 
complicated machinery has taken the 
place of these simple tools, and there 
is little that children can do without 
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wearing away their little lives. We 
have very rightly chosen to give 
leisure in large amount to these 
younger children, who are prohibited 
from working in mines, in the sweat 
shop, in the mills until they are six- 
teen years of age, and most of the state 
laws prohibit their working under 
fourteen years of age, while very 
large percentages of the,children do no 
profitable, regular work, under eigh- 
teen years of age throughout the 
whole country. But they are not in 
school all the time. We have almost 
universal compulsory attendance. 
There are only two or three states 
now that do not require children to 
attend school, but have you thought 
how little of the child’s time, after all, 
is taken up in the schools? For the 
first six years of their lives most 
children are not in school at all. Out 
of something like four million children 
of kindergarten age, only about five 
hundred thousand are in kindergarten 
and three million five hundred thous- 
and are out, and their school life begins 
at six or seven years of age. After 
the children enter school they are in 
school on an average not more than 
seven hundred hours in the year. 
There are eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty hours in a year, and 
the average American child is in 
school seven hundred hours and out 
of school eight thousand and sixty 
hours during school life. In cities 
like Washington, Boston, New York 
and others, if a child is never tardy or 
absent, it is in school nine hundred 
hours in the school, about one hundred 
and eighty days of five hours each, 
and out of school seven thousand 
eight hundred and sixty hours. 

For these years that the child is in 
school, from six to fourteen, the 
great body of them on an average 
are in school only seven hundred hours 
in the year and out of school eight 
thousand and sixty hours. Only 
about twenty-five per cent. of the 
children of the United States ever 
enter high school. Now, it is wrong 


to suppose that most of those are 
. engaged in any gainful occupation. 
A very large number of the girls do 
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little work at home, and the most of 
the day is not used. For the boys 
there is possible for most of them some 
work, but only a comparatively small 
part of their time. Which means 
that for children as never before in 
the history of the world there is 
abundance of leisure time, both from 
work and from school. Probably 
three fourths of the hours of the 
average American boy and girl, of 
their life up to eighteen years, are used 
neither in school nor at any gainful 
occupation. We may count as hours 
of leisure a full third of all of their 
waking hours not engaged in the 
necessarv occupations of eating, dress- 
ing and so forth. 

Now, what shall we do with those 
hours? The child at work, the child 
with a definite task, the child with 
its attention fixed, and its energies 
centered on a thing is in little danger 
of being led into vices, is in little 
danger of disintegratioz, is in little 
danger of having its imagination 
stirred in the wrong way and of 
forming wrong ideals. But when the 
task is over and the attention is gone 
and the armor is off, if I may use that 
expression again, when the child is 
again in the passive mood, ready to 
have its attention directed in this 
way or the other way, when there are 
no predominating ideas in the mind, 
then is the time that a child is in most 
danger, and it is in those times prob- 
ably that character is formed. If 
you think about it, when the time 
for immediate action comes, most of 
us, even older people, do not stop 
and reason out what we shall do. 
The ideals that have been formed in 
our minds before, in our times of 
leisure, determine what we shall then 
do. 

Children are more receptive; they 
respond more readily, because their 
minds are not yet quite so well filled 
with ideals and ideas and because 
their ideals are not quite so well 
organized. You have seen a mother, 
when a little child was crying on the 
train or elsewhere, get the attention of 
the child to something else and imme- 
diately the child ceased to cry. The 
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child may be intensely interested in 
a thing now, but showing it something 
else will probably cause it to forget 
that thing and its attention goes the 
other way. It is much more respon- 
sive than grown-up men and women, 
because its ideas are not so well 
organized. It does not go in one 
direction quite so well. It is not set, 
it is not biased, its whole mind is not 
colored, and so whatever comes to it 
affects it the more. 

What shall we do for the children 
with these hours of leisure, out of 
school, away from profitable employ- 
ment? To begin with, I think we 
should give them more hours of profit- 
able employment, and I believe it is 
necessary for the formation of char- 
acter for boys and girls that they 
should early learn to do some useful, 
purposeful, productive work. I be- 
lieve in most of the anti-labor laws 
for children. I do not believe that 
they ought to be ground in the mills 
or sweated in the shops or buried in 
the mines, but I do know we are doing 
wrong to the children if we do not 
give them an opportunity to help 
those about them, and probably that 
is the thing to which they would 
respond most readily. The children 
want to help. A little boy wants to 
help his father. My memory goes 
back far enough for me to remember 
when I wanted to go with my father 
to the field, and I wanted to take part 
in everything that was done, and I[ 
have observed other children wanting 
to do the same thing. Parents are 
sometimes not willing that they should 
help. They say that the child is 
more in the way than it is useful. 
You will remember that Froefel called 
attention to that, and it is the founda- 
tion of the kindergarten idea that 
children should be permitted to help 
older people with the task at which 
they are. 

The fundamental principle of mo- 
rality, the one underlying all the rest, 
is the willingness and determination 
on the part of each individual as 
nearly as possible to be a charge unto 
none, to help make one’s own living, 
to pay back in some kind of coin in 
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equal return, for all that we get. 
Little children can work best with the 
hands, not yet able to do it with the 
labor of head or of heart, and they 
should be permitted to do something 
of which they can see the result. 
I have found that little children do 
not like to work for a crooked mark 
on a teacher’s register alone, some- 
thing with a grade per cent., eighty- 
eight or eighty-nine per cent. of per- 
fection. It likes to work for some- 
thing it can see. As nearly as pos- 
sible it likes to have an ideal in its 
mind and then work out that ideal. 
It likes to work with wood or clay or 
paper. It likes to work with the soil 
and see things grow as a result of its 
work from day to day. 
‘TEACHING GARDENING IN SCHOOLS 
For that reason I am trying to 
bring it about that everywhere in the 
United States, in all cities and subur- 
ban communities and small towns and 
manufacturing villages, there shall be 
in every school at least one teacher 
who knows gardening, theoretical and 
practical, who will be hired for all of 
the months of the year, but as a 
regular teacher will teach the bio- 
logical sciences and the beginnings of 
physics and chemistry—that cross- 
section of all the sciences that we call 
nature study. She shall use her after- 
noons and Saturdays and all the 
vacation days in assisting the boys 
and girls in the school between the 
ages of eight or nine and fourteen or 
fifteen to find a place at home—back 
yard, or side yard, or front yard, or 
vacant lot—that can be cultivated in 
fruits or vegetables or flowers, and 
she will assist them in having the soil 
prepared, in selecting the proper kinds 
of seeds, helping them to determine 
what will grow at each particular 
place, not always for potatoes, not 
always even for vegetables that can 
be used on the table, but sometimes 
for flowers and sometimes for fruits, 
and sometimes for trees that will not 
bring fruit for three or four or five 
years maybe, but whatever can be 
planted and cultivated to best advan- 
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tage. She will visit them from day 
to day and from week to week, and 
during the summer vacations, will 
call them together once or twice a 
week out of school to discuss with 
them the problems that they need 
in the cultivation of their gardens. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL HouRS SHOULD 
NOT BE SHORTENED 


That does not mean that children 
should be dismissed from school at all, 
because after the five-hour day is 
over there is plenty of time for a 
child to work as long as it should 
work at this kind of thing. Each 
child should grow as much as possible, 
should attain to that high kind of 
character that will not let one be 
satisfied with doing less than the very 
most and best that can be done. 
Every foot of ground cultivated 
should produce as much as possible, 
I believe that the ordinary school 
garden at the school house that is 
planted in April and in May or June 
and when the school is over is allowed 
to grow up in weeds and die is an im- 
moral kind of thing. I do not believe 
children should ever be permitted to 
undertake things that they do not 
finally finish. It is the one who holds 
out faithfully unto the end that suc- 
ceeds and is rewarded, and the habit 
of beginning things and leaving them 
is a bad and immoral habit. All of 
the energies and expense are lost if 
you do not bring it to its final con- 
clusion. 

I wish we could bring it about that 
throughout the entire country there 
would be work of this kind for all 
boys and girls who are physically 
able, and this year offers a good 
opportunity to begin it. This year 
we are going to try to grow beans and 
peas and potatoes by resolution of the 
Garden Society meeting at night, but 
you know that does not have any 
effect, nor does it have any effect to 
write an article about it in the paper; 
I have no hope that it is going to be 
successful for boys and girls of school 
age unless there is a teacher for every 
one hundred or hundred and fifty of 
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them. I have made this estimate, 
and I think it is true—that if the boys 
and girls in our cities and towns and 
suburban communities and manu- 
facturing villages had this kind of 
direction and if they used practically 
all of the land that is available for 
that purpose and could have the help 
occasionally of their fathers and 
mothers, who would thus be rested 
from the routine of their office and 
shop work, we might quite easily 
produce three quarters of a billion 
dollars worth of vegetables for use in 
our homes, and they would come to 
our tables without any cost of trans- 
portation, without any profit to buyer 
and seller, to wholesale dealer, jobber, 
or retailer, and without any loss from 
deterioration in transportation or 
from lying in the market. Three 
quarters of a billion dollars is a good 
eight per cent. of the total agricultural 
products of the United States, and 
by doing this that amount of other 
products raised in the fields by the 
larger agricultural operations would 
be free for the markets of the world 
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and for feeding our friends across the 
sea, and it would be just as useful 
next year, and the next and the next 
as now. It would be as valuable 
economically, let me say, because the 
time will never come again in these 
United States when there will be an 
over production of food, and when 
food products will be cheap. Did 
you ever think of that? They were 
becoming more costly before 1914. 
For many years, the cost of living, 
as we call it, was growing. Not the 
manufactured products as a rule 
frequently they would become less— 
but the cost of things grown in the 
fields and in the gardens and in the 
orchards has been . becoming more 
and more every year. When the war 
is over no doubt there will be a rush 
of immigration to this country; if not, 
when the seas are again open the 
hungry families of Europe are to be 
fed, and our popuiation here has been 
increasing, or was until the beginning 
of the war, at the rate of two million 
a year. 





Parents’ Work in Churches 


Report of Committee to the National Mothers’ Congress, April 24 to May 1, 1917 


By W. C. 


The Church has always been the 
leader in every form of religious educa- 
tion. Though other agencies may 
have made, and are making, a great 
contribution to the training of parents 
and the work of the Christian nurture 
of children, yet the task cannot be 
fully or adequately done until the 
Church has accepted her full share of 
responsibility for the work, and has 
adopted a practical plan for the dis- 
charge of this responsibility. 

There are three controlling facts 
which at the present time make it 
most favorable to introduce parent 
training in the churches of our nation. 
First, there is a general public awaken- 
ing in behalf of the Christian training 
and conservation of childhood and 
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youth. This awakening is all the 
more intensified by the present world 
conflict which is demanding the sacri- 
fice of so much splendid young man- 
hood. Again, there is now in readi- 
ness for use a wealth of literature on 
child training which was unknown a 
decade or two ago. And last, the 
church school is now in touch with 
the adults as it has never been before. 
The Cradle Roll of North America is 
in touch with 1,034,887 babies. The 
home extension department is enroll- 
ing tens of thousands of those who, 
because of home or industrial cares 
or other hindrance, cannot attend the 
church school, and in the past few 
years there have been organized 
61,121 adult Bible classes, enlisting 
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in the church school membership a 
net gain of perhaps three and one half 
million men and women. Every 
Cradle Roll member represents one 
’ or two parents, many of the Home 
Department members are young 
mothers, and tens of thousands of 
parents of children and youth are 
enlisted in these adult classes. Surely 
there never has been a finer oppor- 
tunity to introduce this work than 
now. 

In the development of this work 
several lines of approach may be 
suggested and are being introduced: 

1. The organization of parent train- 
ing departments and parent training 
classes to meet either mid-week or in 
connection with the church school. 

2. The introduction of conferences 
between the parents of the children 
and their Sunday School teachers. 

3. The introduction of special li- 
braries into the homes through the 
Parents’ Department and classes. 

4. The enlistment of the parent 
training classes with the  parent- 
teacher associations for mutual benefit 
and conference concerning the com- 
munity phases of the task. 

In the organization of parent train- 
ing classes, two kinds of classes have 
been seemingly demanded and are 
being introduced: (1) A class to pur- 
sue a course of study on child nature 
and nurture of children under twelve; 
(2) a class for the study of the nature 
and nurture of boys and girls in the 
adolescent age. These classes are 
usually conducted in connection with 
the church school, though they may 
become one of the classes of the church 
school meeting during the week. It 
is suggested that when such classes 
are formed, the members might main- 
tain their regular membership with 
the organized men’s and women’s 
classes in the church school, but as- 
semble separately when they meet 
on Sunday for the pursuance of special 
courses of study. After these parent 
training courses have been finished, 
then they can go back into the regular 
classes or become leaders of parent 
training work or of child training in 
the church school. 


One of the first inquiries made 
when the parent training classes are 
being suggested is in regard to courses 
of study. The Parents’ Department 
leaflet, issued jointly by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association 
and the National Mothers’ Congress, 
contains a classified bibliography on 
(1) ways of working—a list of both 
books and leaflets; (2) books suitable 
for study courses, with a suggested 
grouping for courses on both the 
young child and the adolescent youth; 
(3) books for classes of fathers of 
adolescent boys; (4) books for classes 
of mothers of adolescent girls; (5) 
books suitable for parents’ libraries in 
church or home; (6) bibliography 
recommended by the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Any one interested in the subject 
could from this list of books easily 
select not only a practical course of 
study, but books suitable for intro- 
duction into the church school or 
family libraries, and also books suit- 
able for collateral reading for those in 
parent training classes. 

In addition to this bibliography, 
your chairman, in conference with 
the International Sunday School Les- 
son Committee, has been informed 
that at the recent meeting of the 
International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, its subcommittee on adult 
courses was instructed to proceed to 
prepare a program of parent training 
courses. When these courses have 
been outlined by said committee the 
work will then pass to our Sunday 
School publishers, who will no doubt 
issue them either serially or in text- 
book form, making them available 
for use through our regular church 
school channels. issued serially, 
it will open the way for a continuous 
series of inspirational and educational 
articles on.every phase of child train- 
ing which will be most helpful to the 
cause we love. 

During the past year, the introduc- 
tion of parent training classes has 
been a part of most of the state 
Sunday School conventions of the 
entire United States. It has also been 
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presented through many other cen- 
ters, including efficiency institutes, 
the International Training School for 
Sunday School Leaders, where the 
work was presented most forcefully 
and adequately by our national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Schoff, and also through 
Parent-Teacher Associations and in 
many other miscellaneous gatherings. 
Many of the state officials of the 
National Mothers’ Congress have also 
introduced the work, though we were 
not able to gather a report from the 
field that would enable us to state 
. fully what has been done. The work 
in Massachusetts has been especially 
active, and we have also had word 
from Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other 
parts of the field. 

We feel, however, that what has 
been accomplished in the past is only 
a promise of what may be done in 
the early future. We should go for- 
ward steadily with unfaltering zeal 
until every church has, as a part of its 
religious educational program, a par- 
ent training department. In _ the 
achievement of this result the follow- 
ing suggestions might be valuable for 
our immediate program: 

1. Let every branch of the National 
Mothers’ Congress appoint a special 


superintendent or committee to pro- 
mote parent training classes or depart- 
ments in the churches. 

2. Every such committee or super- 
intendent should seek to have this 
work presented in every meeting of 
the Congress of Mothers and in Sun- 
day School conventions and other 
meetings in the interest of religious 
education. 

3. Seek a wide distribution of the 
Parents’ Department leaflet, sample 
copies of. which may be secured from 
the National Congress of Mothers or 
any State Sunday School Association 
office. 

4. Seek hearty coéperation with the 
various denominational bodies, and 
endeavor to have the work introduced 
as opportunity affords in any meetings 
in behalf of religious education. 

5. Seek the heartiest codéperation 
with the various State Sunday School 
Associations, under whose auspices 
something like twenty thousand con- 
ventions are held annually, which 
affords an unusual arena for the 
presentation of this work. 

6. Seek the development of litera- 
ture that will adequately present the 
various phases of Parent Training. 


Mothers Demand Better Films 


By M. E. 


The following appealing letter has 
been received from Texas: 


‘“‘We mothers on the border cannot help 
wondering whether the national board of cen- 
sors is a myth. 

We would prefer to believe that it is, rather 
than to believe that such a board would pass 
the indecent pictures thrown on the screen at 
our theatres. Are red-blooded American 
men to continue to sit by and see manhood 
and womanhood insulted? Are mothers and 
fathers to placidly watch their children ab- 
sorb degrading sex plays—and common kiss- 
ing plays—served almost daily for their as- 
similation. 

The proprietors claim that they cannot se- 
cure good pictures because very few worth- 
while films are produced. 

With the wonderful inventions and sciences, 
the splendid people of America, its gorgeous 
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scenery, its wide industries, its women who 
are not vampires, its men who not skunks— 


why, oh why, cannot we have a few resjpec- 
table pictures?” 


Well, we can. At the recent meet- 
ing of the Mothers’ Congress in Wash- 
ington there was given a program of 
the ‘‘Conquest”’ pictures which have 
been produced by the Thomas A. Edi- 
son Co. of Orange, New Jersey, as an 
answer to this country-wide demand 
for better films for children of all 
ages. These pictures were exquisite, 
artistic, yet full of fun and replete 
with interest. Old and young were 
held spellbound by their beauty. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that 
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those whom we call the ‘‘crowd”’ or 
the ‘‘comnion people’’ would not en- 
joy clean and wholesome films. There 
are evidences already that they are 
very tired of the maudlin melodrama 
and Charlie Chaplin absurdities, and 
are ready for real art and beauty and 
wit without coarse horse play. 

Let the associations of decent 
people in every town follow the ex- 
ample of the citizens of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, where ‘“‘five separate 
investigations of the moving-picture 
shows of the city have been made dur- 
ing the past year (1) by private in- 
dividuals, (2) by college men, (3) by a 
committee from the Iris Club, (4) by 
the Social Welfare Committee of the 
Lancaster Chamber of Commerce, and 
now (5) by the Lancaster Ministerial 
Association, all with practically the 
same results. 

“Tt is the deliberate judgment of the min- 
isters who have made this last and most ex- 
tensive investigation of them all, that the 
present standards of the moving-picture 
shows constitute a grave menace to the moral 
life of the youth of this city and of the nation. 

‘When only 49 per cent. of the pictures can 
be classed as good (and this only by a very 
liberal estimate); 

“When 22 to 40 per cent. of the pictures 
show marital infidelity and illicit love, and 
immorality made falsely attractive by fine 
clothes and luxurious surroundings; 

“When 20 per cent. of the pictures show 
murders and suicides, and 10 per cent. intem- 
perate drinking and drunkenness, and 27 per 
cent. robberies and theft and gambling and 
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poisoning and kidnapping and blackmailing— 
it is time, we feel, that the Christian forces 
of this community should arise and calla 
halt, either by warning all parents to keep 
their children away from such shows, or by 
petitioning the mayor to use his prerogatives 
to appoint a local Board of Censorship to 
supplement the work of the state board, 
which this latter board openly and freely de- 
clares is inadequate.” 

There is no use in meting out to the 
movies a wholesale condemnation. 
They have come to stay and afford 
a cheap recreation of inestimable 
value. The first fever of their novelty 
is already cooling down. They will 
find their proper place in the life of 
our towns, but every town should 
make it a public concern to allow only 
the right kind of pictures. Mr. Edi- 
son and those associated with him 
show us the way. There will be 
offices for distribution of these pic- 
tures in every large city, and rental 
prices which will make them easily 
available. 

Every program of five reels will be 
arranged with great care as to variety 
and balance—once assembled and 

- - ae ” 
grouped, it will be “locked”’ and ex- 
hibited always in that manner. This 
precaution is taken to guard against 
the introduction of extraneous sub- 
jects of lower standard than “con- 
quest pictures,’’ which, if permitted, 
might have a decidedly negative 
effect upon the new movement. 
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Child-Welfare Day  (Founders’ 
Day) is to me a sacred, beautiful 
theme. 

At this annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
nation’s capital, my thoughts revert 
to the founding here of this organiza- 
tion twenty years ago. It has seemed 
fitting that there should be an annual 
recognition of this important event. 
Thus, at the Congress meeting in 
Denver in 1910, a motion was carried 


that Founders’ Day, later called also 
Child-Welfare Day, be celebrated each 
year on February seventeenth, the 
anniversary of the founding of the 
National Congress of Mothers in 1897. 
The maker of the motion desired 
that the observance of the day should 
be of great helpfulness in making 
known, cherishing, and carrying for- 
ward the spirit and work of the 
founders and all associated with them, 
—that body of elect women who had 
inaugurated one of the greatest move- 
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ments of our day. Also, it was hoped 
that the day might be one of inspira- 
tion in recording results already ob- 
tained, and in planning for the future. 
The responsibility of the chairman 
during these years has been great in 
the attempt to create a feeling of 
loyalty to the day, to make it a 
recognized part of the year’s work 
among the affiliated organizations of 
our Congress, and to help the organi- 
zations realize how great a power the 
fitting celebration of Child-Welfare 
Day (Founders’ Day) might mean in 
the individual life of each circle and 
in the life of the whole Congress and 
of the world. 

Year after year circulars have been 
sent out, with. good results, through- 
out the country, asking the associa- 
tions to observe February 17, or there- 
abouts, giving suggestions for a pro- 
gram, and requesting an offering from 
each organization for the national 
work. This year the Chairman has 
had prepared and printed, as her 
personal gift to the Congress, to aid 
in Child-Welfare Day observance, 
four thousand illustrated “Star Book- 
lets’? and four thousand “ Program 
Plans.” The enthusiastic letters from 
national, state, and local officers, from 
circles and associations, and _indi- 
viduals concerning the Child-Welfare 
Day material, and the codperation 
given in the distribution and use of 
the “Star Booklets,” ‘‘ Program 
Plans,”’ and also the Lincoln Penny 
Coin Cards, have been greatly appre- 
ciated. 

I have been asked to make a 
brief statement concerning the prepa- 
ration of the “‘Star Booklets.’”’ De- 
siring to provide program material 
for Child-Welfare Day which would 
be educational in character, and pre- 
sent in brief, condensed, and attrac- 
tive form the striking salient points 
of our Congress work, its extent, 
growth and possibilities, I laid my 
plans before Mrs. A. E. Colton, a 
friend of many years and an expert 
in preparing charts, leaflets and bulle- 
tins for various organizations. Her 
enthusiastic coéperation was at once 
secured, and months of study were 


given to reading, assorting, filing and 
arranging ‘‘a_ bushel-basketful’’ of 
Mothers’ Congress literature in prepa- 
ration for the Child-Welfare Day 
charts. These charts the Chairman 
exhibited to the National Board and 
to the Massachusetts and New York 
State conventions in talks upon Child- 
Welfare Day. The approbation ex- 
pressed caused the chart material 
with additional matter to be placed in 
permanent form in the shape of ‘‘Star 
Booklets” and ‘Program Plans.” 
Reply postcards were mailed to the 
state presidents, with samples of the 
booklets, asking whether the chairman 
might depend upon the presidents to 
send out the material to affiliated 
organizations in their respective states, 
—the chairman to pay, if desired, all 
postage and express charges. The 
prompt responses with expressed wil- 
lingness to coéperate promised much 
for the success of Child-Welfare Day. 
Eight thousand ‘Star Booklets’”’ and 
“Program Plans” with thousands of 
Lincoln Penny Coin Cards and hun- 
dreds of copies of ‘‘My Tribute” and 
of ‘‘Mothers’ Hymn” were sent out 
to Mothers’ Circles and _ Parent- 
Teacher Associations desiring to cele- 
brate the Day. The Lincoln Penny 
Coin Cards, in each of which ten 
pennies might be placed, prepared 
by Mrs. Higgins as a surprise to the 
chairman, donated by the Massachu- 
setts State Branch Executive Board. 
brought in large returns on February 
seventeenth. 

Desiring to obtain data regarding 
the observance of Child-Welfare Day, 
letters were sent by the chairman to 
each state president asking: 

How many Circles and Associations 
in your State observed Child- 
Welfare Day on February 17, or 
thereabouts? 

What was the character of the 
meetings held? 

What was the approximate attend- 
ance? ; 

What was the amount of the Birth- 
day offering made to the National 
Congress? 

Replies from the state presidents 

indicate that the Day was generally 
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those whom we call the ‘“‘crowd”’ or 
the ‘‘commo6n people’ would not en- 
joy clean and wholesome films. There 
are evidences already that they are 
very tired of the maudlin melodrama 
and Charlie Chaplin absurdities, and 
are ready for real art and beauty and 
wit without coarse horse play. 

Let the associations of decent 
people in every town follow the ex- 
ample of the citizens of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, where “five separate 
Investigations of the moving-picture 
shows of the city have been made dur- 
ing the past year (1) by private in- 
dividuals, (2) by college men, (3) by a 
committee from the Iris Club, (4) by 
the Social Welfare Committee of the 
Lancaster Chamber of Commerce, and 
now (5) by the Lancaster Ministerial 
Association, all with practically the 
same results. 

“Tt is the deliberate judgment of the min- 
isters who have made this last and most ex- 
tensive investigation of them all, that the 
present standards of the moving-picture 
shows constitute a grave menace to the moral 
life of the youth of this city and of the nation. 

‘‘When only 49 per cent. of the pictures can 
be classed as good (and this only by a very 
liberal estimate); 

“When 22 to 40 per cent. of the pictures 
show marital infidelity and illicit love, and 
immorality made falsely attractive by fine 
clothes and luxurious surroundings; 

“When 20 per cent. of the pictures show 
murders and suicides, and 10 per cent. intem- 
perate drinking and drunkenness, and 27 per 
cent. robberies and theft and gambling and 


poisoning and kidnapping and blackmailing— 
it is time, we feel, that the Christian forces 
of this community should arise and calla 
halt, either by warning all parents to keep 
their children away from such shows, or by 
petitioning the mayor to use his prerogatives 
to appoint a local Board of Censorship to 
supplement the work of the state board, 
which this latter board openly and freely de- 
clares is inadequate.” 

There is no use in meting out to the 
movies a wholesale condemnation. 
They have come to stay and afford 
a cheap recreation of inestimable 
value. The first fever of their novelty 
is already cooling down. They will 
find their proper place in the life of 
our towns, but every town should 
make it a public concern to allow only 
the right kind of pictures. Mr. Edi- 
son and those associated with him 
show us the way. There will be 
offices for distribution of these pic- 
tures in every large city, and rental 
prices which will make them easily 
available. 

Every program of five reels will be 
arranged with great care as to variety 
and balance—once assembled and 
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grouped, it will be “locked”’ and ex- 
hibited always in that manner. This 
precaution is taken to guard against 
the introduction of extraneous sub- 
jects of lower standard than “con- 
quest pictures,’’ which, if permitted, 
might have a decidedly negative 
effect upon the new movement. 
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Child-Welfare Day  (Founders’ 
Day) is to me a sacred, beautiful 
theme. 

At this annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
nation’s capital, my thoughts revert 
to the founding here of this organiza- 
tion twenty years ago. It has seemed 
fitting that there should be an annual 
recognition of this important event. 
Thus, at the Congress meeting in 
Denver in 1910, a motion was carried 


that Founders’ Day, later called also 
Child-Welfare Day, be celebrated each 
year on February seventeenth, the 
anniversary of the founding of the 
National Congress of Mothers in 1897. 
The maker of the motion desired 
that the observance of the day should 
be of great helpfulness in making 
known, cherishing, and carrying for- 
ward the spirit and work of the 


. founders and all associated with them, 


—that body of elect women who had 
inaugurated one of the greatest move- 
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ments of our day. Also, it was hoped 
that the day might be one of inspira- 
tion in recording results already ob- 
tained, and in planning for the future. 
The responsibility of the chairman 
during these years has been great in 
the attempt to create a feeling of 
loyalty to the day, to make it a 
recognized part of the year’s work 
among the affiliated organizations of 
our Congress, and to help the organi- 
zations realize how great a power the 
fitting celebration of Child-Welfare 
Day (Founders’ Day) might mean in 
the individual life of each circle and 
in the life of the whole Congress and 
of the world. 

Year after year circulars have been 
sent out, with. good results, through- 
out the country, asking the associa- 
tions to observe February 17, or there- 
abouts, giving suggestions for a pro- 
gram, and requesting an offering from 
each organization for the national 
work. This year the Chairman has 
had prepared and printed, as her 
personal gift to the Congress, to aid 
in Child-Welfare Day observance, 
four thousand illustrated “Star Book- 
lets’’ and four thousand ‘ Program 
Plans.’’ The enthusiastic letters from 
national, state, and local officers, from 
circles and associations, and_indi- 
viduals concerning the Child-Welfare 
Day material, and the coéperation 
given in the distribution and use of 
the “Star Booklets,” ‘Program 
Plans,”’ and also the Lincoln Penny 
Coin Cards, have been greatly appre- 
ciated. 

I have been asked to make a 
brief statement concerning the prepa- 
ration of the “Star Booklets.” De- 
siring to provide program material 
for Child-Welfare Day which would 
be educational in character, and pre- 
sent in brief, condensed, and attrac- 
tive form the striking salient points 
of our Congress work, its extent, 
growth and possibilities, I laid my 
plans before Mrs. A. E. Colton, a 
friend of many years and an expert 
in preparing charts, leaflets and bulle- 
tins for various organizations. Her 
enthusiastic coéperation was at once 
secured, and months of study were 


given to reading, assorting, filing and 
arranging ‘‘a_ bushel-basketful”’ of 
Mothers’ Congress literature in prepa- 
ration for the Child-Welfare Day 
charts. These charts the Chairman 
exhibited to the National Board and 
to the Massachusetts and New York 
State conventions in talks upon Child- 
Welfare Day. The approbation ex- 
pressed caused the chart material 
with additional matter to be placed in 
permanent form in the shape of “Star 
Booklets” and ‘Program Plans.” 
Reply postcards were mailed to the 
state presidents, with samples of the 
booklets, asking whether the chairman 
might depend upon the presidents to 
send out the material to affiliated 
organizations in their respective states, 
—the chairman to pay, if desired, all 
postage and express charges. The 
prompt responses with expressed wil- 
lingness to coéperate promised much 
for the success of Child-Welfare Day. 
Eight thousand “Star Booklets”’ and 
‘‘Program Plans’’ with thousands of 
Lincoln Penny Coin Cards and hun- 
dreds of copies of ‘‘My Tribute” and 
of ‘*Mothers’ Hymn” were sent out 
to Mothers’ Circles and Parent- 
Teacher Associations desiring to cele- 
brate the Day. The Lincoln Penny 
Coin Cards, in each of which ten 
pennies might be placed, prepared 
by Mrs. Higgins as a surprise to the 
chairman, donated by the Massachu- 
setts State Branch Executive Board. 
brought in large returns on February 
seventeenth. 

Desiring to obtain data regarding 
the observance of Child-Welfare Day, 
letters were sent by the chairman to 
each state president asking: 

How many Circles and Associations 
in your State observed Child- 
Welfare Day on February 17, or 
thereabouts? 

What was the character of the 
meetings held? 

What was the approximate attend- 
ance? 

What was the amount of the Birth- 
day offering made to the National 
Congress? 

Replies from the state presidents 

indicate that the Day was generally 
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observed, and that programs were 
carried out ‘according to suggestions 
made in the “Star Booklets” and 
“Program Plans.’’ The form of ob- 
servance varied in different states. 


The, “P-Star,” ‘“S-Star,” “Child- 
Welfare Clock,” ‘‘Four  Corner- 
stones,” the birthday cake with 


candles, recitations by children with 
special appropriate music were fre- 
quently used. 

To the surprise and delight of 
the National President, Treasurer, 
Chairman, and all interested, the 
large sum of twelve hundred and 
fifty-three dollars and _ thirty-nine 
cents ($1,253.39) was raised on Child- 
Welfare Day in spite of war condi- 
tions and the high cost of living. 
This generous amount is to be used, 
as voted by the Board of Managers, 
for urgent advanced work in connec- 
tion with the National Congress. 

The gifts from states, with moneys 
still coming in, are as follows, and are 
hereby gratefully acknowledged: 


POAMOMOB 6 5. 6k. 56 88 $ 13.82 
Caltornia.... 2. sacas.. 41.75 
Comerade...i...4.5%... 16.86 
ee 30.20 
ee 7.05 
District of Columbia. ..... 40.00 
Oo ee 3.16 
ES cs niawedind Sk Ss 10.79 
WMS scr oc ae bs ian hava ON 7.20 
eee 1.00 
Massachusetts... .. 


313.48 
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ee eee CE Re ee 2.50 
MIS gies. obsce a nace kee 59.18 
MN S50 2 ho fl oan 2.00 
es ae a ee 75.22 
ern rere 
NOPE DIAROtA . . 6. edo cas es 4.00 
Ee ee 84.33 
SOUth CAPOUNA 6 oe es 2.61 
SOUte DONOR. . 2. ew. Ss 1.55 
II ss os. 5: Sth oe a ee 55.94 
MS oo 4 Sa Giese cea 64.00 
0) eS: eee Oe ree 5.00 
SRC Car tee 4.00 
MING 0 5 oso. 8 Gettin 35.36 
$1,253.39 
Nineteen hundred and _ eighteen 


commemorates the twenty-first birth- 
day anniversary of our organization. 
The request is made that the “Star 
Booklets” and ‘Program Plans’’ be 
preserved and used from year to year 
as program material for Child-Welfare 
Day observance, thus making the 
booklets of permanent value in our 
great Congress work. Further sug- 
gestions for the celebration of the day 
will be made from time to time in the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. It is 
not too early even now to use pre- 
paredness, and the coéperation of all 
interested in child welfare is requested 
that February 17, 1918, may be a 
memorable, epochmaking day in the 
history of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 






































Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
July 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Toptic—CuHILDREN’S LEISURE Hours. 


SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


WHat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DoING. See STATE 
NEws. 


TuirD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CuRRENT NEws OF WoRK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LoAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association needs the 1917 Year Book National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. Free to Presidents 
of Parent-Teacher Associations in membership in the Congress. To others, 
Price 10 cents. National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. : 


READ.NG COURSE FOR PARENTS 


Sent free on application to Department of Interior Home, Education Di- 
vision, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Child-Welfare Magazine 


Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 
IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items trom tne States must be in the hands u: the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


The 


editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 
The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 


more states send news. 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 


munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is 
enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 

This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 

Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers be- 
fore the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 





Reports of Presidents of State Branches for 1916-17 


CALIFORNIA 


528 Parent-Teacher Associations, 15 Child- 
Welfare Circles and 3 Church Parents’ Asso- 
ciations make up the California Congress of 
Mothers with a paid-up membership of 21,196. 

112 new associations were organized during 
past year. Lists of new associations are sent 
monthly to national president. 

Have helped the University Extension 
Division to obtain adequate appropriation 
for its work. 

In 43 out of 58 counties associations have 
been formed. Five county organizations 
have been formed and conferences held in all 
of them. 27 city and country Couneils of 
Presidents or Federations have proved helpful. 

Much help from State Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools; 12 Executive Board 
meetings and one state convention; also 
District Board meetings. We assist in teach- 
ing English to foreign mothers. 

Educational bills have been promoted. 
Splendid department work in country life 
and good roads and community fairs. 

It would help to have National Chairmen 
furnish outlines for Department work. 


CONNECTICUT 


18 Parent-Teacher Associations, 20 Moth- 
ers’ Circles, 10 Child-Welfare Circles make up 
the membership of Connecticut Congress with 
seven affiliated organizations. Connecticut 
stands fourth in number of kindergartens. 


“In six out of eight counties of the state 


parent-teacher associations have been formed. 
We have no county organizations or councils 
of presidents. Five general meetings have 
been held during the year. The State Board 
has met in Hartford, New Haven and Water- 
bury. We are teaching English to foreign 
mothers. 

Four clubs observed Child-Welfare Day, 
contributing $23.50. 


DELAWARE 


19 Parent-Teacher Associations, 1 Mothers’ 
Circle and one Church Parents’ Association 
are included in the Delaware Congress. 
Ten new associations have been formed during 
the past year. ‘ 

Lists of new associations are sent monthly 
to National Secretary. In all three counties 
of the state associations have been organized 
and in May three county conferences are 
to be held. We have more than doubled our 
membership in the past year. 

Two State meetings and two Board meet- 
ings have been held. Some circles are teach- 
ing English to foreign mothers. We have 
promoted legislation for mothers’ pension 
amendments to juvenile court and child- 
labor laws. Care of feeble-minded and 


prevention of blindness. 
In rural communities schools and grounds 
‘ have been improved, school gardens, canning, 
corn, and home maker’s clubs have been 
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formed. 
served. 


Child-Welfare Day has been ob- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


29 Parent-Teacher Associations and I 


Church Parents’ Association are in the 
District Congress; 12 formed during past 
year. Two affiliated organizations. We 


have held helpful Councils of Presidents and 
eight general meetings. Some circles are 
teaching English to foreign mothers. 


GEORGIA 


72 Parent-Teacher Associations, 1 Mothers’ 
Circle, one Church Parents’ Association and 
one affiliated organization make up the 
membership of the Georgia Congress. Six- 
teen new associations have been formed in 
the past year. 

Coéperative work in Georgia is limited. 
Associations have been organized in 63 of 
the 152 counties. Two county conferences 
have been held. Five towns and cities have 
Councils of Presidents, but they have been a 
cause of friction. In several circles foreign 
mothers are taught English. We have pro- 
moted legislation for mothers’ pension, free 
kindergartens and the feeble-minded. 

A teacher of domestic science was sent to 
many schools in rural communities and 
proved a great blessing. Child-Welfare Day 
was generally observed, but without financial 
benefit. 


IDAHO 


85 Parent-Teacher Associations and 92 
Mothers’ Circles are included in the Idaho 
branch of National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

In 20 of the 37 counties of the state associa- 
tions have been organized. One county 
organization has been formed and two county 
conferences have been held. One town has 
a Council of Presidents which has been 
helpful. 

Our Governor has promised the use of 
Legislative Chamber in which to install our 
Child-Welfare Exhibit, and in which to 
hold baby tests. We are assisting in teaching 
English to foreign mothers. 

In rural communities we have installed 
playground apparatus, pianos, victrolas, 
domestic science equipment and pictures. 

Any: literature showing magnitude of the 
work and relation of local associations to 
state and national will be welcome. 

Our need in Idaho is for more competent 
workers and leaders—and funds to send some 
one out to instruct and organize. Really we 
have made great gains this year and in time 
we shall have the experienced workers. 
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Previous to this year, nearly all the associa- 
tions were in two counties. The weather has 
been very bad and hindered many plaas. 


ILLINOIS 


198 Parent-Teacher Associations, 32 Moth- 
ers’ Circles, 11 Child-Welfare Circles, i2 
Parents’ Associations in churches make up 
the membership of Illinois Congress—with 27 
women's clubs affiliated. 45 have been 
organized in the past year. 

Each month lists of new associations are 
sent to the National office. 

In 45 out of 102 counties in the state asso- 
ciations have been formed, and two county 
organizations have been organized and con- 
ferences have been held. 

There are Councils of Presidents in Gales- 
burg, Bloomington and Aurora. Seven gen- 
eral meetings have been held during the year. 
Board meetings are held in or near Chicago. 

Foreign mothers are gathered in groups to 
hear talks in their own language. 

Child-Welfare legislation covering child 
labor, mothers’ pensions, improved school 
boards, junior high school and Injunction and 
Abatement Act has been secured. 

In rural communities garden and canning 
clubs, civic music, domestic science, play- 


grounds, medical inspection and _ school 
lunches have been promoted. 
Many observed Child-Welfare Day. Only 


three made contributions. 


KANSAS 


62 Parent-Teacher Associations are in 
membership in the Kansas Congress. 17 
were formed last year. We codperate with 
our State University. Three Councils of 
Presidents have proved helpful. Board meets 
in different parts of the state. 

Legislation promoted for mothers’ pen- 
sions, anti-cigarette, bone dry bill aad exten- 
sion of school age. 

Work is being carried on under Smith- 
Lever bill. 


* 


MAINE 

The Maine Branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
reports two new associations added to the 
State organization this year. 

We have one affiliated organization and 
have coéperated with the National Kinder- 
garten Association, the International Sunday- 
School Union, and the Extension Division of 
the University of Maine. 

Ten of our sixteen counties are represented 
by Parent-Teacher Associations. 

We have eight associate members. 
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In October a very successful Round Table 
Conference was held in Portland, Me. 

Board meetings have been held in three 
different cities. 

The Mothers’ Aid Bill drafted for and 
presented by the Maine Branch National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations was passed by the House and 
Senate of the seventy-eighth Maine Legis- 
lature during Holy Week and was signed by 
Governor Carl E. Milliken, April 7. It will 
become a law ninety days from that date. 

We regret to state that Child-Welfare Day 
was not generally observed, although litera- 
ture was forwarded immediately upon receipt 
and the State President wrote each Associa- 
tion regarding the day. 

We have been handicapped in our extension 
work by the fact that both the chairman of 
the Parent-Teacher Association Extension 
Department and the State President have 
young children so can not do much field 
work, but a large amount of letter writing 
has been done and all the state officers have 
responded to calls in as far as possible. 

The Governor, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the State Library and the State Board 
of Health have extended every courtesy to 
our organization. 

The Maine Teachers’ Association invited 
the Maine Branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations to 
hold its convention at the time the Teachers’ 
Association convention was held. A very 
comprehensive Year Book has been issued 
and the State Board of Education has issued 
a pamphlet regarding Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


143 Parent-Teacher Associations, 23 Moth- 
ers’ Circles, 4 Child-Welfare Circles, 8 Church 
Parents’ Associations and 8 affiliated organi- 
zations are included in the Massachusetts 
Branch National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 47 have been 
formed in the last year. 

Names and addresses of new associations 
are sent every month to the National Secre- 
tary. Coédperated with I. K. U. N. K. A, 
International Sunday-School Union and 
County Farm Bureaus. 

In 11 out of 13 counties in the state 
associations have been formed. Four county 
conferences have been held. Worcester, 
Holyoke, Westfield, North Adams and 
Gloucester have Councils of Presidents 
which have been successful and _ helpful. 


Five meetings have been held in different 
parts of the state and Board meetings have 
been held in different places. 

General observance of Child-Welfare Day. 
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In rural communities work has been done for 
children’s gardens, home economics, Red 
Cross and simple dress for school girls. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


14 Parent-Teacher Associations are in- 
cluded in New Hampshire Congress. Four 
have been formed during the past year. 
One Council of Presidents has been organized 
but has not been altogether helpful. The 
annual meeting will be held in Manchester, 
May 25. 


NEW JERSEY 


141 Parent-Teacher Associations, 23 Moth- 
ers’ Circles, one Child-Welfare Circle, three 
Church Parents’ Associations and 18 affiliated 
organizations are included in the New Jersey 
Congress of Mothers. 

Quarterly lists of new associations are sent 
to National Secretary. 22 new associations 
were formed during the past year. 

New Jersey Congress coéperates with New 
Brunswick College and State Department of 
Public Instruction. In 17 out of 20 counties 
associations have been organized. Three 
county orgnaizations have been formed and 
four county conferences have been held. 

We have no Councils of Presidents in 
towns but hold a Presidents’ Council once 
a year. New Jersey Congress appointed a 
Teachers’ Day in October which is recognized 
by Department of Public Instruction. We 
also codperate with the state summer school, 
hc!lding 9 days’ session in five parts of the 
state. Board meetings are held in different 
parts of the state. 

We are assisting the rural, helping teachers 
and organizing Girl Culture Clubs, also honre 
making contests for girls in co6peration with 
the state agricultural exhibits for boys. 

Child-Welfare Day was observed and 
$61.27 forwarded to National Fund. 

We need church parents’ circles plans and 
literature. ‘‘What the Congress does with 
the Dimes we Send,” the leaflet on Motion 
Pictures and program plans are in great 
demand. 


NEW YORK 


go Parent-Teacher Associations, 94 Moth- 
ers’ Circles, 2 Child-Welfare Circles and five 
Church Parents’ Associations are included 
in the New York Congress of Mothers. 

Sixteen associations have been organized 
during the past year. 

The standing committee on Church Asso- 
ciations is working with New York State 
Sunday-School Association, Mrs. W. W. 
Lenox, 368 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y., 
Chairman. 
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Over 40 of the 60 counties in the state have 
Parent-Teacher Associations. No County 
organizations. Spring Conferences are held 
in 12 sections of the state. Ten cities have 
Councils of Presidents. In four cities they 
have been largely successful. 

There is a great growth in altruistic spirit. 
The members of the clubs are watching for 
opportunities to extend the work. Thirty 
associate members and three life members. 

Board meetings are held quarterly in 
different parts of the state. Some circles are 
teaching English to foreign mothers. 

Legislation has been promoted for larger 
appropriations and adequate accommodation 
for defectives, State Police bill, state educa- 
tion bill and Kindergarten bill. Child- 
Welfare Day was generally observed. The 
National Board can serve New York by 
sending trained specialists as speakers to the 
struggling clubs. 

The year just past has been one of steady 
growth in New York State. In every direc- 
tion there are new organizations. The 
educators are coéperating heartily. The only 
limit to the broadest development of the work 
is the lack of funds. When the National 
Endowment Fund has become large enough 
for the interest to carry the work or some 
plan is devised for the raising of funds so 
that the states may retain and use their 
funds, the problem will be solved. We must 
all work heartily to realize this dream. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


47 Parent-Teacher Associations, 9 Mothers’ 


Circles, 22 Child-Welfare Circles, 1 Church’ 


Parents’ Association and 9 affiliated organiza- 
tions are included in the 
Congress. 

Parent-Teacher Associations have been 
formed in 18 or 20 of the 67 counties of the 
state. Some splendid educational campaigns 
have been made. Board meetings have been 
held in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Reading. 

We have worked to increase the appropria- 
tion for Mothers’ Assistance Fund and care 
of feeble-minded. 


Pennsylvania 


RHODE ISLAND 


58 Parent-Teacher Associations and six 
Church Parents’ Associations make up the 
Rhode Island Congress. Six have been 
formed during the last year. In four of the 
five counties associations have been formed. 
The State Council of Presidents meets in 
Providence. Evanston and Pawtucket have 
local Councils, which have proved helpful. 
No county organizations. We have an 
Extension Committee to study field and 
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extend interest, forming new associations and 
helping old ones. 
Compulsory physical training for boys and 
girls of the state has been secured. 


TENNESSEE 


145 Parent-Teacher Associations, 11 Moth- 
ers’ Circles, 10 Child-Welfare Circles, 2 
Church Parents’ Associations and 3 affiliated 
organizations make up the membership of 
the Tennessee Congress. 

55 new associations have been formed 
during the past year. Lists of them are 
sent monthly to National Secretary. 

We coéperate with Graded Sunday-School 
Union. In 30 of 96 counties associations 
have been formed. Four county confer- 
ences have been held. Three towns have 
Councils of Presidents which have been 
helpful. 

1 State convention and 3 district meetings 
have been held and the State Board meets in 
different parts of the state. We are teaching 
English to foreign mothers, have secured 
physical inspection, mothers’ pension, school 
nurses, story hour, better films, kindergartens, 
night schools, ice and milk stations and 
conservation of birds. 

We are working with Home Makers’ 
Association, State Board of Health for Rural 
Sanitation. The National Board can help 
by sending all literature possible. If pro- 
grams like Child-Welfare Booklets could be 
sent, it would help wonderfully. They 
stirred interest as nothing else has done. 
Child-Welfare Day was generally observed 


and $53.84 contributed to the National. 
Membership 1,866. 


TEXAS 


There is perhaps no truer joy than that 
which springs from successful culmination of 
long-continued effort. 

The Texas members of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations are truly joyful over the enact- 
ment of several child-welfare measures for 
which they struggled from the Beginning of 
the organization. 

The steadily conducted campaign for more 
kindergartens, covering a period of seven 
years, has found its consummation in the 
passage of the Kindergarten bill, framed by 
the State Chairman, Mrs. George W. Steere 
of Fort Worth. 

Parents or guardians of twenty-five chil- 
dren, from five to seven years, living in one 
school district, can, by virtue of this law, 
compel school trustees, through petition, to 
establish and maintain public kindergartens. 
We must now strive to have school trustees 
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petitioned from June 1 to August 1, the time 
specified by law? e 

Another question, that of birth registra- 
tion, uninterruptedly agitated by us, has 
resulted in the enactment of a vital statistics 
measure, which will carry Texas into the 
registration area. Births will hereafter be 
more accurately and widely recorded. 

A third matter, systematically promoted by 
us, has also received favorable consideration 
from the State Legislature: Texas now has a 
Mothers’ Pension Act. Widowed mothers 
may become the beneficiaries under certain 
requirements. Sixteen is the maximum age 
limit; $12.00 per month is allowed from the 
county fund for one child; $18.00 for two 
children and $4.00 for each additional child. 
County commissioners form the investigating 
and administrative board, and have the right 
to withdraw the allowance, if the children 
are not properly cared for. Though the 
provisions of the bill are not of the best, 
bread-winning, widowed mothers and their 
children will find the statute a beneficent one. 
We had a part in amending the measure as 
originally introduced. 

A number of important educational ques- 
tions were kept constantly before the people 
of Texas,.and though not all received sufficient 
consideration for legal enactment, the result 
was very encouraging. 

In addition to creating public sentiment 
for birth-registration, for the establishment 
of kindergartens and for public allowances 
for needy mothers, active educational cam- 
paigns were fostered for the prevention of 
ophthalmia neonatorum; for a lower infant 
mortality; for an adequate system of medical 
inspection in public schools, and for the 
encouragement of Thrift. 

As a result of the last named, a school 
savings’ bank system was established in 
everal cities. 

125 organizations discussed the topic of 
Blindness from Babies’ Sore Eyes, each one 
present at the meeting receiving a pamphlet 
prepared and published by the National 
Committee on the Prevention of Blindness. 
1,500 pamphlets, giving directions for the 
prevention of ophthalmia neonatorum, were 
placed in the hands of mothers and teachers. 

150 organizations studied the question of 
medical inspection, and in addition, the sub- 
ject was again presented at the District 
Child-Welfare Conferences. A pamphlet from 
the United States Public Health Service was 
extensively used. 

In 40 communities, Baby Health Confer- 
ences were held by our members, the San 
Antonio Council of Mothers having had 700 
children between the age of six months and 
three years examined in June, 1916. The 
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Council holds its Baby Health Conference 
in May of this year, and is urging that children 
examined last year be reéntered in order to 
note improvement made. Through the gen- 
erosity of a citizen, the Council now owns a 
splendid baby-health exhibit which will be 
on exhibition during the Baby Health Con- 
ference and at other opportune occasions. 

The San Antonio Council was instrumental 
in introducing Dental Inspection into the 
public schools and in maintaining a free 
dental clinic. 

134 organizations either installed school 
libraries or made valuable contributions 
thereto. 

104 organizations used the school-buildings ~ 
for community or recreational purposes. 

95 organizations equipped the school-play- 
ground. 

72 organizations, wholly or in part, sup- 
ported kindergartens. 

Every president received a letter requesting 
the organizations to make an infant mortality 
survey with the aid of a score-card furnished 
by the State Board of Health. In addition 
to securing the information required by the 
aid of the score-card, leaflets on the care of 
mother and babe, as well as on the danger of 
the common carrier of disease, such as the 
fly, mosquito, flea, etc., were to be left in 
homes. A very small number responded to 
this appeal. Subsequently, every president 
was urged to appoint a child-hygiene com- 
mittee for the purpose of reporting the ad- 
dresses of mothers, and when possible, of 
expectant mothers, in order that pamphlets 
on the care of mother and babe, furnished 
by the State Board of Health, might be 
mailed to addresses furnished. 

Literature tables, abundantly supplied 
with leaflets and pamphlets, bearing upon 
varied phases of child-welfare, were main- 
tained at the six annual Child-Welfare 
Conferences held during the year. 

200 copies of the ‘ Mother’s Reply”’ were 
given to mothers during the last Child-Wel- 
fare Conference of the State Congress. 

The Literature department fostered debat- 
ing contests, and competitive essays on the 
harmful effects of tobacco on the sound, 
physical development of the growing boy. 
Dr. McKeever’s pamphlet, ‘‘The Boy and 
Tobacco,"’ was used for this campaign. 

The Texas ‘County Hospital Law” and 
its bearing upon Child-Welfare was fully 
presented at the child-welfare conferences of 
the five Districts of the State Congress, and 
organizations have been urged to create 
sentiment in their respective counties for the 
construction of hospitals, providing maternity 
wards, and special provisions for contagious 
and infectious diseases, as demanded by the 
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law. A circular, stating the provisions of 
the law and emphasizing the advantages of 
County Hospitals, was sent out and given 
to members. 

The home and school garden department, 
recognizing the need of the hour; is doing 
most effective work. Organizations are en- 
couraging gardens through prizes; sales of 
children’s garden products and through the 
distribution of seeds and plants. 

The rural child-welfare department has 
formulated practical plans, which are to be 
carried out through county child-welfare 
associations, county child-welfare conferences 
and with the assistance of County Chairmen. 

In the fall, a chairman on obstetrics and 
another on marriage sanctity were appointed. 
The first named at once formed plans for 
an educational campaign and for the active 
coéperation of the medical profession. The 
need and advantage of proper obstetrical 
service, and methods for securing the same, 
will be presented at the District Child- 
Welfare Conferences, the chairman herself 
appearing on the program of her own district. 

Our normal schools include the subject of 
Parent-Teacher Associations in their educa- 
tional courses, but in order to arouse greater 
interest with a greater possibility of a steadily 
increasing number of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, we have, with the hearty approval 
of the Normal School Presidents, offered a 
prize of $10.00 in each of the Four State 
Normals to the student writing the best 
essay on the value of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions or some similar subject assigned by the 
Congress. The details of the contest will be 
arranged by the Educational Department of 
the Congress. 

The State Congress has received official 
recognition from the Texas Public Health 
Association; the Southwestern Conference on 
Tuberculosis; the Texas Conference of Edu- 
cation; and the Texas Social Welfare Con- 
ference, the State President being a member 
of the boards of these organizations. 

The Congress is also officially represented 
on the advisory committee of a Texas School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. 

A call was issued to our members, both 
through the press and through a letter to 
each organization, advising the greatest food 
frugality and urging that food-stuffs should 
not only be grown, but that all surplus should 
be conserved through the canning and drying 
process, 

$62.50 was the birthday gift to the national 
from local organizations. 

578 more members paid their per capita 
dues this year than last year. 364 organiza- 
tions are now in membership. 
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11 life members were added; 
number now being 46. 

2 Benefactors contribute more than $100.00 
annually. 

The sum of $403.88 represents the gift of 
several members, and $1,585.76 is the amount 
expended for the furtherance of the work for 
the year ending October 31, 1916. 

The State President traveled over 3,500 
miles, visiting various points in the State; 
other State officers also covering long dis- 
tances in attendance of the various child- 
welfare conferences. 

Active coéperation was maintained with 
the State Department of Education, the 
State Board of Health, the State Institutions 
of learning and with various State and Nation- 
al social welfare organizations. 

A more comprehensive booklet on ‘‘ How 
to Organize,’’ published during the year, has 
proven a great time-saver, and has been 
highly commended by educators and mem- 
bers, for its rich content. 

The questionnaire again sent to each 
president in June, proved of inestimable value 
to local organizations, to State Officers and 
to the work in general. The questionnaire 
was prepared for a six-fold purpose: 

1. To indicate to the recipient what kind 
of work our organizations were, and might 
be, doing. 

2. To secure definite facts for each State 
Department. 

3. To serve as a second appeal for the 
addresses of officers, elected in April. 

4. To insure the return of the books loaned 
to those engaged in the study of our courses. 

5. To ascertain the amount of money ex- 
pended by each organization for the year 
ending September 30. 

6. To point out the value and need of 
keeping accurate records. 

We recommend the use of a questionnaire 
to each State President. 

For the year ending September 30, 1916, 
local organizations expended $36,786.41 for 
school improvements and general child- 
welfare purposes. 

The work is steadily growing more sys- 
tematic and we are constantly becoming 
better equipped to render service to the 
homes and children of Texas. 


the total 


VERMONT 


20 Parent-Teacher Associations form the 
Vermont Branch of the Congress in 5 of the 
14 counties, 

A Child-Welfare Commission and provision 
for dependent children have been enacted 
by legislature. In one rural community a 


story hour is provided on Sunday afternoons 
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where church and Sunday School are too 
distant to attend. 


WASHINGTON 


176 Parent-Teacher Associations, 6 Moth- 
ers’ Clubs and 6 Child Study Clubs are in 
membership in the Washington State Branch 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 24 new Parent-Teach- 
er Associations have been formed during the 
year. 

Lists of new associations with officers and 
members are sent by the treasurer monthly 
to the National office. 

We have Parent-Teacher Associations in 
29 of the 39 counties of the state. Have 
seven county organizations, in which county 
conferences have been held. Seven cities 
have Parent-Teacher Councils. 

A pamphlet on Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions has been published by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and we have 
codperation with state educational institu- 
tions. 

Have held one annual convention, three 
meetings of Board of Managers and section 
meetings. Legislation has been passed for 
kindergartens in public schools and regula- 
tion of midwifery. 

In rural communities we are coéperating 
with State College in Home Economics Exten- 
sion Week. 

The service 
officers is good. 
advantage of it. 
personal touch. 


rendered by the National 
States need to learn to takt 
Some states do not get ineo 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin is pleased to report a substantial 
growth in membership during the year. 
Thirteen new organizations have come into 
membership, being an increase of over thirty 


per cent. On a per capita basis, this repre- 
sents an increase of over four hundred 
members. A department of Child-Welfare 


circles has been established; eight circles 
having been organized with a new membership 
of about two hundred. 

There has also been an increase in the 
number of associate and active members and 
one life member has been secured. 

Councils have been formed in two cities 
and steps taken toward the formation of 
others. 

Three new standing committees have begun 
work in line with the National. These are 
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(1) Kindergarten Extension, (2) Social Center, 
and (3) Film Betterment. 

The state branch has been represented at 
the State Teachers’ Convention, having had 
a section in the program; a representative 
attended the Anti-Tuberculosis State Meet- 
ing; the Charities and Corrections Conven- 
tion; the Federation of Woman’s Clubs, and 
a County Teachers’ convention. Our Child- 
Hygiene chairman was on the program at the 
National Conference on the “Prevention of 
Infant Mortality.” 

The Executive Committee has held regular 
monthly meetings the third Monday of the 
month in the Y. W. C. A. parlors in Milwau- 
kee. Three of these have been Board of 
Managers’ meetings also. The presidents of 
many associations have met the officers at 
these meetings and received help from them. 

We had the pleasure of having our National 
President in Wisconsin in July and our State 
President had the privilege of meeting many 
of the National Board of Managers at the 
meeting held in Chicago in October. 

The State Department of Education co- 
operates with us most heartily. Our State 
Superintendent has issued a splendid booklet 
on ‘‘Outlines for the Study of School Condi- 
tions.” This has been most helpful to 
Associations in need of program material. 

An ‘Educational News”’ bulletin is pub- 
lished by the State Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment and space has been given to our press 
chairman for Parent-Teacher Association 
news. 

Much organization work has been done in 
the state and we have succeeded in reaching 
many associations already organized without 
our assistance. We feel quite confident that 
many of these will come into membership at 
the time of the State Convention. 

Inquiries in regard to the work, requests for 
literature, for speakers, for application blanks, 
constitutions, etc., reach us in great numbers 
each month. The work certainly looks very 
promising in Wisconsin at this time. 

We have printed a year book, constitutions, 
and information folders, and distributed them 
freely throughout the State. Our Child- 
Hygiene department ‘has distributed about 
five thousand folders, containing health hints. 
We have purchased stationery and hundreds 
of letters and packages of literature have 
been sent out over the State. We distributed 


a circular’ relative to the CHILD-WELFARE 
MaGaziNE and hope to secure many subscrip- 
tions as a result of these. 

















